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... approve ‘Bomber’ 
campaign...” 


I heartily approve of the “Buy a 
Bomber” Campaign. It is an excellent 


idea.—E. S., Ind. 
ae ae i 


t.. . willing to co-operate...” 


We received your letter concerning 
the sale of bonds and stamps in the 
“Buy a Bomber” campaign and are 
willing to co-operate in every way.— 
Lis V5 a 

y FT 
... prize..trip to 
convention...’ 


Miss Jackie Shackleford, feature 
writer for The Student Prints, has 
won the grand prize for the state of 
Ohio in a contest sponsored by the 
Ohio Public Health Association. The 
prize for her story on tuberculosis is 
an all-expense trip to your convention, 
March 11, 12, 13.—J. K., Ohio. 
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|... afire..toattend...” 


Some of my better high school jour- 
nalists are afire with enthusiasm to at- 
tend the CSPA convention in March. 
—V¥. S. F., Ia. 


> 
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... delegates to 


convention...’ 


We are planning to send delegates 
to the March convention of CSPA, al- 
though we have not been represented 
there for some few years. We have 
been members of the association since 
1925.—N. P. H., Va. 
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te... value criticism...” 


As an adviser, I value your criticism, 
and I enjoy the School Press Review. 
—I. G., N. C. 

ae re 
eos aires. 


appreciation ...” 


I regret that our paper could not be 
entered in the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association this year. I am not 
teaching this year and the publication 
has been discontinued for the time be- 
ing. 

However I wish to express my ap- 
preciation for the help that was given 
to me last year by your association. It 
was through the experience that I 
gained on the school publication that 
I now have my present position. I am 
publishing a bi-weekly paper for the 
Delaware Ordnance Depot. As soon as 
I return to my teaching position, I 
hope to resume publication of “What’s 





Our Readers Say ... 


What”, and at that time I shall surely 
join the Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation once more. I hope that your 
contests this year will prove to be as 
successful as it always has been in the 


past.—N. J. 
ee 


...bolds personal 
membership .. .” 


I am not teaching this year, and 
since my former school has not seen 
fit to carry on a school publication, 
there is little likelihood of a continu- 
ance from there. However, I have held 
my personal membership in the Fac- 
ulty Advisers group, and hope to be 
privileged to continue to do so. I can’t 
think of a school actually functioning 
with intelligent significance for the 
pupil, parents, and teachers without 
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the motivating power of the school 
publication. 


I have found my contacts with and 
criticism from CSPA delightfully 
helpful in the past, and should I re- 
turn to teaching would have my publi- 
cation entering the contest again. 


y FF ¥F 

*... consider us member...” 
When I looked over the direction 
of Ke Kuhiau, I discovered a critique 
of our 1940-41 issue. Since I am com- 
pletely new in the field of advising in 
the production of an annual, I am ig- 
norant of how such a critique is ob- 
tained. Will you kindly consider us a 
member again and send us a bill for 
whatever services Ke Kuhiau usually 
makes use of, so that we may again be 
eligible for a critique? The school reg- 
istration is about 840. A 20-cent air 
mail stamp is enclosed for reply. -— 


J. H., Hawaii. 


: FF = 

*,.. renew membership...” 
“Your letter is to the point, and 
we recall with pleasure the earlier 
years when we were members of 
the Association. We plan, there- 
fore, to renew our memberships. 
Please send all necessary forms”. 





Personalities 


Capt. Joseph M. Murphy, looking 
more fit than ever, visited the CSPA 
office Saturday, February 13, to “take 
a look around” and see how things are 
going during his service with the Air 
Corps. He hopes to have his time so 
arranged that he can be present during 
Convention and meet his many school 
press friends. 


A vy y 


Boyd Lawlor, former feature editor 
of The Frankford High Way, Phila- 
delphia, is now the announcer for all 
camp shows broadcast from Camp 
Barkeley, Texas. Some of the shows 
aired by the 70,000 men at this camp 
go out over the Texas network and 
others are broadcast nationally. 

Lawlor has had a varied career in 
radio in Philadelphia, Pa., Covington, 
Va., Lynchburg, Va., Traverse City, 
Mich., and Portsmouth, N. H. 


re #£ 


John Kieran, famed for his ready 
wit on the “Information Please” pro- 
gram, appeared for several years as a 
convention speaker while he was a 
sports writer for The New York Times. 
Even then his ready wit and vast fund 
of general information attracted large 
crowds to his meetings. 
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Fundamentals of Writing the Advertisement 


‘By FRANK M. DUNBAUGH, Jr. and DAVID M. WALL 
Of Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 


T IS a far cry from the town crier 
of generations past, to the modern 
advertisement. Back in that by- 

gone past, advertising was done large- 
ly by word of mouth and the scope of 
its influence was restricted to the range 
of the town crier’s voice. 

Today, through newspapers, maga- 
zines and radio, the advertisement has 
helped to make America a neighbor- 
hood. People in Oshkosh now have the 
same comforts and conveniences 
through the power of effective pub- 
licity that are available to those living 
in the larger metropolitan centers. 

The advertisement, too, has helped 
greatly to reduce the cost of articles 
which were once available only to the 
very wealthy. By an appeal to the 
masses throughout the country, the 
the advertisement has helped to in- 
crease consumer demand to a point 
where mass production is possible. 
The result has been that within recent 
years automobiles, refrigerators and 
other modern conveniences are now 
within the reach of people even in 
modest circumstances. An advertise- 
ment today takes various forms. It may 
be a newspaper advertisement circu- 
lated either locally or in a large list 
of newspapers throughout the country. 
It may be a magazine advertisement 
appearing in publications with circula- 
tions running into the millions; or it 
may be a so-called commercial on the 
radio, interspersed with entertainment, 
which enables the advertiser to put 
over his commercial announcement 
with a minimum of sales resistance. 


HATEVER the form an adver- 

tisement takes, it must, first of 
all, be based on sound psychology. 
The writer of advertisements today, 
whether for newspapers, magazines or 
radio, is generally one skilled in a 
knowledge of human nature. He 
knows the impulses which induce peo- 
ple to buy. Through training and ex- 
perience he develops certain theories 
which, over a period of years, become 
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crystalized by actual knowledge of 
consumer reactions based upon nu- 
merous test cases. 

While the preparation of advertise- 
ments is by no means an exact science, 
it has, within recent years, approached 
nearer and nearer to the attainment 


This authoritative survey of ad- 
vertising fundamentals will be read 
with interest by business staffs and 
advisers. 

English classes provide ample 
training for writers, but the prin- 
ciples of advertising are all too 
often left to chance in the school 
curriculum, so that the advertising 
staff is not always given the best 
possible training. Solicitation of 
advertising is in itself an art—as 
is the skillful preparation of copy. 

Most school publication adver- 
tising is of the simple business 
card type, largely because of space 
requirements, and the lack of 
training on the part of merchants 
and advertising solicitors in the art 
of writing business-producing copy. 


of this millenium. Advertisements dif- 
fer as widely as the needs of mankind. 
There are industrial advertisements 
directed primarily to dealers; institu- 
tional advertisements designed to build 
good-will or prestige for a corporation; 
commercial advertisements offering 
the wares of local merchants; display 
advertisements with or without illus- 
trations directed to the general con- 
suming public; trade advertisements 
appealing primarily to various indus- 
trial groups; classified advertisements 
on almost an indefinite variety of sub- 
jects; advertisements appealing to the 
medical profession, to engineers and 
other groups; bank advertisements de- 
signed to point out services which are 
intended to aid individuals, firms and 
corporations in the solution of finan- 
cial problems; advertisements directed 


to investors, teachers, students, and 
housewives—to mention but a few. 

In the case of bank advertisements, 
the writer is distinctly limited in the 
scope of his appeal. Whereas it is pos- 
sible for a manufacturer to claim dis- 
tinctive properties of special utilities 
for his commodities, banks cannot 
reasonably make such claims. A man- 
ufacturer may say that his cigarettes 
“give more genuine pleasure” or that 
his matresses are “entirely different 
from any others”, or that his refrig- 
erator “saves more on current, food, 
ice, and upkeep.” 

But no banker would be justified in 
advertising that his bank will “lend 
you more money” or that its book- 
keeping system is “entirely different 
from any other”, or that his bank 
doesn’t mind over-drawn accounts as 
other banks do.” In other words, a 
bank can scarcely make a solicitation 
of business by inviting a forthright 
comparison with other banks. Its ap- 
peals must rather be based upon fea- 
tures which are over and above the 
routine functions and services of the 
bank, as for instance: 

STRENGTH—an imposing capital 
and surplus. 

BACKGROUND-—the history of 
the bank and of its present and 
past officials in relation to the 
community. 

PERSONALITIES—the personali- 
ties of its officers and directors 
and their relative positions in the 
community. 

EQUIPMENT—the size and rela- 
tive distinction and beauty of the 
buildings and of their furnishings. 

ATMOSPHERE—the manner em- 
ployed by the bank officials and 
employees in dealing with custo- 
mers and with the public. 

SPECIAL SERVICES—those serv- 
ices from which the bank derives 
no direct profit, but which are of 
considerable value to customers or 
to certain groups. 

There are various effective methods 


One 












of presenting certain features of a 

product or service—all of which must 
ee ° ” 

be “of interest to the reader”. 


ND what, you may ask—consti- 

tutes an advertisement of interest 
to the reader? Is it not the same which 
gains success for the salesmen—giving 
to the prospect some helpful informa- 
tion, some constructive suggestion, 
touching upon a topic which is giving 
that prospect some considerable con- 
cern or which interests him or her 
deeply? 

If the advertisement shows ways of 
doing something better, imparts news 
or information which will be to the 
consumer’s advantage, the story will be 
read and the sales message driven 
home. 

The idea serving as the opening 
wedge of an advertisement may be ex- 
pressed in a number of ways— 


1—Practical 
2—Interpretative 
3—I mitative 
4—Imaginative 
5—Historical 
1—The Practical Approach—A direct 
opening paragraph or sentence stating 
in a practical manner, the problem 
confronting the business man. 
Seasonal ups-and-downs in sales 
present many problems to the man- 
ufacturer. 
Every day the electric refrigerator 
is safeguarding the health of the 
family by keeping foods fresh and 
palatable. Purchase of the BLANK 
refrigerator is therefore an invest- 
ment in health as well as in comfort 
and convenience. 
Wherever business is transacted, the 
BLAND adding machine helps to 
facilitate bookkeeping transactions. 
By saving time it saves money and 
by increased productivity it helps 
greatly to promote the efficiency of 
office workers. 
2—The Interpretative Approach — 
This approach presents a known fact 
in a new light to the reader. It con- 
verts a matter-of-fact statement graph- 
ically into one that commands increas- 
ed attention. 
—Are you able to make calls on 
prospective customers from coast 
to coast in a single morning? The 
telephone can help to do just that. 
It is the most modern of all sales 
stimulators in that it saves time, 
travel over long distances, by auto, 
airplane, railroad or bus, and multi- 
plies sales promotional activities at 
a minimum cost. 
3—The Imitative Approach—This ap- 
proach places the reader in a position 
where he must fall in line with the 
thought expressed in the advertise- 
ment. By asking the reader to choose 





Two 


one of several alternatives offered; or 
by confronting him with a problem 
which will interest him to solve, we can 
get him to “go along with us” in the 
copy. 
4—The Imaginative Approach — A 
commonplace idea may be given an 
imaginative signiflcance—for example 
—To effect quick collections—“Giv- 
ing Wings to Business” when letters 
are sent by air mail. 
—The impact of this hammer is be- 
ing heard in Conosha, Wisconsin, 
based upon building activities of a 
local New York contractor which 
requires the use of bath-tubs made 
in Wisconsin, when the home is 
completed. 
5—Historical Approach—Events, in- 
cidents and customs of former days 
interest most people—for example: 
—“In the days when Skins Were 
Currency” 
—“The Shot that was heard around 
the World” 


HE advertisement writer frequent- 
ly has ideas which can be visual- 
ized only through illustration. Some- 
times, the idea may be translated into 
graphic language, that in itself causes 
an image to be formed in the reader’s 
mind. For example, to visualize Eter- 
nity. Henry Van Loon handles it thus: 
“High up in the North, in the land 
called Svithjod, there stands a rock. 
It is one hundred miles high and one 
hundred miles wide. Once every thou- 
sand years a little bird comes to this 
rock to sharpen its beak. When this 
rock has been worn away, then a single 
day of eternity will have gone by.” 
Eternity clearly visualized! 
And so, many ideas abstract in na- 
ture, dealing with various services, 





might be visualized. Again, if we can 
crystalize a thought and present it in 
its physical form, or evolve a method 
of picturing a concrete statement, we 
can add considerable strength to an 
advertisement. Charts, diagrams, sym- 
bolic, or allegorical illustrations, etc., 
quite frequently prove effective. 

The modern advertising agency em- 
ploys men who are past masters in the 
preparation of advertisements in all 
the various media, including newspa- 
pers, magazines, radio and direct mail. 
There are certain qualifications which 
any advertising agency must possess 
before it can hope for the privilege of 
serving a firm or corporation as adver- 
tising counsellor. These are, of course, 
a knowledge of the motives by which 
people are led to buy a service or pro- 
duct; the ability to prepare advertise- 
ments based upon these motives, and 
the equipment and staff to assume full 
management of all matters relating to 
art, layout, typography and produc- 
tion. 

The writing, or copy department of 
these agencies, is staffed by a group of 
specialized writers, skilled in all phases 
of advertising and thoroughly versed 
in selling and merchandising problems. 
The art department comprises, as a 
rule, a group of talented artists in 
charge of an experienced art director. 

From the foregoing it will be seen 
that the advertisement of today, 
whether for newspapers, magazines or 
radio, calls for skill and experience 
of a highly specialized character. From 
the conception of the idea to the ap- 
pearance of the advertisement in any 
or all of these media, numerous func- 
tions must be performed, of which the 
writing of an advertisement is con- 
tributing an important part. 





Associated Teachers College Press 
Plans Busy Convention Program 


Thursday, March 11 


1:30 p. m.—Opening meeting, McMillin Theatre. 
2:30-3:20 p.m.—ATCP meeting—speaker. 
3:30-4:30 p. m.—Clinic by typographic expert. 
4:30-5:30 p. m.—Feature lecture. 


Friday, March 12 


10:30 a. m.—General meeting, McMillin Theatre. 

11:30 a. m.—Convention picture, Low Library steps. 

12:00 noon—ATCP luncheon. 

1:30 p. m.—General meeting, McMillin Theatre. 

2:30-3:20 p.m.—Panel discussion, student participation. 
3:30-4:20 p. m.—Typography clinic, adviser to be announced. 


6:00 p. m.—Theatre party. 
Saturday, March 13 


9:15 a. m.—General meeting, McMillin Theatre. 
10:00-11:00 a. m.—Tour of Journalism School (if possible). 
11:00-11:30 a. m.—Business meeting. 

12:30 p. m.—Convention luncheon, Hotel Commodore. 


The School Press Review 


Pictures Which Show Camera Cleverness 
Give Punch to the 


Photography, today, is a well-devel- 
oped subject which, if handled proper- 
ly, will greatly increase the effective- 
ness of all media of publication. Some 
person “in the know” coined the slo- 
gan, “A picture is worth 100 words.” 
No one realizes the truth of this state- 
ment more than the newsman, who 
every day relies on pictures to tell the 
story vividly. 

High school photography will fol- 
low patterns dictated to a great ex- 
tent by modern newspapers, for the 
ideas and aims of both are similar. The 
main object of news photography is to 
tell a story pictorially, to add appeal 
to the paper and to feature personali- 
ties. 

News pictures may be rated accord- 
ing to qualities possessed. One author- 
ity states a news picture should contain 
cheerfulness, personality, action and 
novelty, while another lists timeliness, 
action, quality and beauty as four es- 
sentials. 

Pix Appeal 

A close follow-through on _ these 
standards will result in better and more 
interesting pictures for the paper or 
yearbook. Certainly in a high school 
publication, cheerfulness in photo copy 
should be a necessary prerequisite for 
publication. A picture with personality 
or personal appeal is in great demand. 
Is not a shot of the student association 
president jitterbugging on the dance 
floor more catching than a shot of some 
little known identity leering at the 
camera? 

Action may be introduced into any 
picture be it a view of a car wreck or a 
still photo of the Rally Club officers. 
By arranging the members of the group 
in a certain position or by focusing the 
attention of the party on some object 
such as a work chart, a degree of ac- 
tion may be introduced. 

Even a suggestion of action is bet- 
ter than a formal picture of four or 
six students looking directly into the 
camera. 

Hog Wild 

All know the meaning of novelty for 
many camera enthusiasts have gone 
hog wild over candid photography. 
Candid photography need not be silly 
or idiotic. Make the pictures clever by 
posing the group if necessary. Avoid 
stilted novelty and candid shots by put- 
ting the group at ease. If the art edi- 
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‘By LLOYD EASTMAN 





These two items, reprinted by permis- 
sion of The Montana High-School Edi- 
tor, official publication of the Montana 
Interscholastic Editorial Association, 
contain serious and humorous informa- 
tion of value. 





tor of the paper or yearbook calls for 
a shot of the cheerleaders, arrange the 
group as though they were directing a 
yell and give life to the picture. 

Certain fundamentals are essential 
for quality in reproduction of pictures. 
By all means, the picture must be clear 
and in correct focus. A poorly ex- 
posed, incorrectly developed or fuzzy 
picture should be discarded as worth- 
less for reproduction. Properly ex- 
posed pictures with detail accuracy are 
the first essential in planning for en- 
gtavings. 

Yearbooks? 

Now with a war on, many high 
schools may find it necessary to discon- 
tinue publication of yearbooks because 


Paper 


of the scarcity of materials for engrav- 
ings. Lithographic or offset printing 
may be substituted for copper half- 
tones or zinc cuts, but picture mate- 
rial must be of the best quality for this 
process. Another method found prac 
ticable by some schools is the use of 
linoleum blocks for cartoons and 
sketches. (Missoula High School has 
used these for several years.) 

Have the staff photographer, either 
student or professional, portray school 
life, both in classroom and in activi- 
ties, with pictures showing club activi- 
ties, rallies, war work and the like. 
Use an accompanying caption that ade- 
quately and attractively describes the 
action or personality involved. 

Yearbooks and papers have been 
criticized by high school press associa- 
tions for not presenting a true pho- 
tographic picture of school life. This 
year it might be a good idea to feature 
activities of clubs and classes in war 
work such as selling war bonds or 
stamps. 





Stencil Sorrows 


By JEAN DORSETT 
Coldstrip “Shovel”, Coldstrip, Montana 


Note: This is not intended as a 
criticism of any other paper that we 
have seen. These are things that 
we manage to do right here at 
home. 


The following is a list of a few of 
the available ways to spoil a stenci: 
while the artist has it on the scope. 
They include: 

1. Use too much correction fluid on 
an error. 

2. Put ad boxes in the wrong place. 

3. Put the wrong ad in a box. 

4. Taking out the middle of letters, 
particularly “O”. 

5. Forgetting to rub down mistakes 
before putting on correction fluid. 

6. Misspelling names and words or 
leaving out parts of same. 

7. Poor spacing. 

8. Putting lettering in crooked. 

9. Pressing too hard with stylus. 

10. Tear stencil in any one of sev- 
eral ways. 


These are ten simple errors, any one 
of which can be eliminated. Correc- 
tion fluid isn’t rationed, but we wish 
it were. Put it on the mistake, not all 
over the territory around it. 

Don’t forget to rub down the mis- 
takes before applying the correction 
fluid. They will certainly show if you 
don’t. They probably will anyhow. 

Instead of pressing hard on a letter 
through the guide the first time over, 
go over it three or four times. The 
effect will be much better. Too much 
pressure the first time will cause the 
letters to tear. 

A little care in handling the stencils 
will prevent an unnecessary tear. Have 
a place to keep stencils at all stages, 
before, in between, and after the vari- 
ous processes are completed. 

With all this advice we will prob- 
ably make as many mistakes as ever in 
the next issue. 


Three 
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PRESENCE AT CONVENTION 
CAN HELP WAR EFFORT 


Within the next few days the Nineteenth Annual Con- 
vention will be in full sway, with its usual complement of 
the youngest, the delegates from the greatest distance, the 
thrill of seeing the name of one’s paper in the award list, 
the pride of leading a student round-table group, meeting 
advisers and staff members from distant states (or the rivals 
from the nearby town), hearing distinguished speakers in 
general meetings, learning the intricacies of the subway sys- 
tem, getting tickets for famous broadcasts, seeing Broadway 
in the dimout, watching the Naval men on the campus 
march to classes in formation, the excitement of the Con- 
vention Banquet and the announcement of special awards—- 
all followed by the final packing-up of handbags for the 
trip back home. 


Superficially, these are the highlights of the Convention 
to many of the delegates. But back of these “surface re- 
actions”, each person, consciously or unconsciously, de- 
rives deeper and greater values that may not be immediately 
apparent in the rush of Convention events. 


A great many speakers, prominent in their respective 
fields, have expressed their amazement at the seriousness 
with which these boys and girls at convention have gone 
about their work of learning how they can better their 
school publications. These men and women have been 
deeply interested in the thoughtful questions asked of them 
in sectional meetings, in the intelligent comprehension of 
publication problems shown by delegates, and in the high 
quality of American youth who are members of student pub- 
lication staffs. 


This year, more than ever before, delegates have a defi- 
nitely serious reason for Convention attendance, and it is 
likely that advisers have selected their delegates with more 
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than usual care, so that their publications may derive maxi- 
mum benefit from the meetings. 

The demands made upon the Association by various Gov- 
ernmental agencies are the main reason for having the 


Convention in this critical war year. Several speakers, rep- 
resenting some of these agencies, will tell the delegates just 
how they can best cooperate with the United States in 1943, 
not that cooperation has been lacking to date, for even the 
most casual reader of American student publications in the 
past few years has been impressed with the whole-hearted- 
ness of the American student point of view. 

Schools that have not yet finally determined whether or 
not to send delegates should remember the highly impor- 
tant influence that the student publication can have an 
does have on a tremendous section of American public 
opinion. 

Delegates may still register for the Convention by sign- 
ing up at McMillin Theater, 116th Street and Broadway, the 
ticket distribution center during Convention sessions. Maxi- 
mum benefit is obtained by attendance on all three days, 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday, March 11, 12, and 13. 

v ¥ 7 
Tho Editon. Writes 

Schools that feel they produced a good record in the 
recent “Buy a Bomber” campaign sponsored jointly by 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Association and the War 
Savings Staff of the Treasury Department will be inter- 
ested in the ruling that the bomber may not be named 
after any person. 

This is a regulation established by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. This applies to any person—living or dead. It 
may be named after a city or high school, as the Spirit of 
Siwash High, or something of that nature. 

Announcement of the names of the winning school and 
that of the runner-up will be made during the Convention. 
ye. 

Officers or other representatives of school press asso- 
ciations are reminded of the dinner at the Men’s Faculty 
Club, Friday, March 12, at 6 p. m., given annually for 
the National Council of School Press Associations. 

It is expected that Capt. Joseph M. Murphy, director 
of CSPA, now in the Air Corps, will be the speaker of the 
evening. 

This dinner affords an opportunity for those associations 
having no convention this year to keep in touch with each 
other and with school press matters generally. 

Those who expect to attend the dinner are requested to 
notify CSPA headquarters, 202 Fayerweather Hall, Colum- 
bia University, in ample time so that reservations may be 
made for them. 

ee Oe, 

Advisers and student advisers, always interested in the 
typographical and layout problems of their publications, 
will be interested to know that Mr. Arnold Back, of Time 
magazine, and Mr. John E. Allen, of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Co., will conduct meetings Friday, March 12. 

Past experience has shown that large rooms are needed 
for meetings of this nature and ample provision is being 
made to take care of all who wish to attend. 

In order to give delegates the opportunity to hear both 
men, their meetings have been scheduled for different 
periods. Mr. Back will have his meeting Friday from 2:30 
to 3:30, and Mr. Allen’s session will follow, from 3:30 to 
4:30. 

Those who plan to attend either meeting are asked to 
prepare their questions in writing and submit them at the 
beginning of the session, so that the speakers may handle 
the questions more efficiently. 
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We Seo by the Papors.. 


Twenty-five East Des Moines, Iowa, 
business men honored the boys from 
East High who were entering the Serv- 
ice after graduation by buying a full 
page of space in The Scroll and run- 
ning a farewell message. The ad also 
praised the girls “who will be doing 
1,001 related war jobs on the home 
front, in war plants, in offices, in 
homes, and in all sorts of civilian de- 
fense work. We think you're the 
tops,” it continued. “You're the kind 
of girls who will make the type of 
homes worth fighting for!” To show 
its appreciation for the act, The Scroll 
ran a two-column front page box ex- 
plaining the ad to its readers. 

a 

Marshall High, of Chicago, IIl., is 
celebrating its twentieth year in the 
field of high school journalism, and 
tor the first time in the history of the 
school, a girl will lead its publication 
in the capacity of executive editor. At- 
taining this position is Joyce Turovlin, 
a former assistant news editor. Three 
ether editor posts will also be held by 
girls this coming term. 

Marshall started with a monthly 
paper called The Quill and then a 
monthly magazine called The Review. 
The latter was replaced by a small 
weekly, The Marshallite, which became 
very popular within a short time, and 
it was decided upon to organize a staff 
and henceforth have a weekly paper 
called The Marshall News. 

ens 

Leonard Lieberman and David Cay- 
er, acting editor-in-chief and editorial 
assistant, respectively, of The Hamil- 
ton Headlines of Hamilton Junior 
High, Elizabeth, N. J., were chosen to 
write an article on Hamilton’s recent 
War Bond and Stamp drive for Stu- 
dent Life, a magazine published by the 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. The editors of the 
magazine were informed of the drive 
through an issue of The Headlines in 
which the campaign was described. 

Irvin M. Horowits, former sports 
editor of The Headlines, has been 
named sports editor of The Harvard 
Crimson, and is also the campus repre- 
sentative on a Boston newspaper. Hor- 
owits was also sports editor of The 
Monticello Times, Jefferson High 
School, Elizabeth, N. J. 

tilts 

Ads in The Reflector of Jackson 
High, Jackson, Michigan, have in- 
creased noticeably since the publica- 
tion has sponsored a “read-the-ads” 
contest which awards five subscriptions 
to readers who answer correctly ques- 
tions concerning the advertisers in the 
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publication. Typical questions are: 
“Where will you find ‘The Finest Gifs 
of All?’ Who sells something that is 
wind and water repellent? What store 
emphasizes quality?” Other questions 
pertain to the advertisers’ names and 
the ideas they suggest—for example: 
“Named for a city in Scotland. Ex- 
plains who Joseph was.” Correct an- 
swers would name “Glasgow and Ja- 
cobson” as the advertisers referred to. 
ae eee 
One of the most attractive Christmas 
issues to reach our office was that of 
The Typographer, published and 
printed by the students of the Publish- 
ing and Printing Department of the 
Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics 
Institute in Rochester, N. Y. The 
whole issue was designed around late 
Ninetenth Century makeup and typog- 
raphy, and from cover to cover it is 
alive with the spirit of former times. 
The title is given as, “The Typog- 
rapher, containing articles of immense 
interest to the typothetae, as well as 
definitions of the latest terms of the 
trade, together with practical insruc- 
tions for the apprentice.” And at the 
bottom there appears the inevitable 
“Profusely Illustrated.” 
endian 
The December 18 issue of The Ar- 
gus, newspaper of the Crosby High 
School, Waterbury, Conn., offers a 





Supply of Tickets 
To Broadcasts Limited 
One of the highlights of the 


Convention trip for most dele- 
gates is a visit to a broadcasting 
studio to see some favorite pro- 
gram put on the air. Tickets for 
these shows must, of course, be ob- 
tained some time in advance, and 
several delegations have already 
been able to get their admission 
tickets. 

However, delegates are urgently 
requested not to ask for tickets at 
the broadcasting companies or ad- 
vertising agencies during Conven- 
tion. NBC officials have stated to 
CSPA that sponsors of most shows 
insist that the majority of tickets 
go to service men and women and 
that very few are available for 
civilians. This applies also to CBS 
and Mutual. 

Announcement will be made 
during Convention of any tickets 
for broadcasts that are then avail- 
able. It is not likely that there 
will be very many. 





good example of the “war dress” 


donned by student publications since 
December 7, 1941. This particular is- 
sue carries on the front page a four- 
column cut showing a patriotic mural, 
“US”, painted by Daniel Calabrese, 
Crosby junior, to commemorate the 
first anniversary of Japan’s attack on 
Pearl Harbor. The lead story of the 
first column is headed “War Stamp 
Sale Largest So Far” and carries a 
small cut of the Minutemen War Bond 
poster. The rest of the column is de- 
voted to an “In the Service” section. 
Other front page stories are concerned 
with the Victory Corps, oil rationing, 
an inventory of student war effort, a 
scrapbook being compiled to show the 
“School at War”, and the lead story 
tells about Calabrese’s mural. One of 
the ears is designed after Old Glory 
with the message, “War Bonds help 
speed victory”, printed across the 
white stripes. The other ear is design- 
ed around the V-for-Victory and dot- 
dot-dot-dash symbols. 
ih 

The Central High Times of St. Paul, 
Minn., reports that one of the art 
classes in Central is devoting its time 
to writing illustrated letters to men 
in the service! The letters feature 
as much art as possible to give an en- 
tertaining feature to the letter. Humor 
will be the main point of the letters 
together with news from home to build 
up the recipient’s morale. The entire 
cost of letter paper, envelopes and 
mailing was paid for by the art in- 
structor. 

ni 

The Woodrow Wilson High Loud- 
speaker, Long Beach, Cal., suggested 
the following New Year resolutions to 
its readers: 

* to do at least one useful duty 
each day in order to further my coun- 
try’s war effort...to increase if not 
double the War Bonds and Stamps 
quota . not to repeat any rumor or 
fact concerning my country’s war pro- 
duction . neither to grumble nor find 
fault with the ways of my country such 
as rationing, etc... to life the voice in 
prayer at least once a day and to pray 
for the salvation of the world...” 

onlin 

This year students of Francis Joseph 
Reitz High School, Evansville, Indi- 
ana, sent their Thanksgiving baskets 
to the soldiers at nearby Camp Breck- 
inridge instead of the needy families 
that has been assisted in the past, ac- 
cording to The Reitz Mirror, student 
weekly. The baskets contained a dif- 
ferent variety of foodstuffs than did 
last year’s donations, lacking such 
staple materials as potatoes, vegetables 
and meat, and were composed largely 
of sweets, candies, fruits, and nuts. 


Five 





Postry of the Month... 


ELECTED by the members of the 
Oracle staff of Abington Senior 
High School of Abington, Penn- 

sylvania, this poetry represents high 
school magazines from Vermont to 
Virginia. Unfortunately many of the 
exchanges received feature very little 
real poetry. Commonplace verse one 
finds in abundance, but few student 
writers, it seems, possess the poetic 
imagination and technical skill neces- 
sary to produce genuine poetry. 

True poetry means imagination, in- 
sight, observation, and reflection on 
daily experience, on people, on life 
itself. But it requires also that the 
would-be poet have a gift for expres- 
sion so that his verse may make perma- 
nent in living words that minute of life 
that was his alone. 

On that basis we have made these 
selections. 


, Vv Ff 


Details with natural picture value com- 
bine to evoke a mood common in autumn 
yet. with a personal poignancy. 


The Sun Loves the East Hill 
Smoky clouds above 
Moving reveal the blue face of heaven. 
And in the east, dusk-heavy, they press 
low 
Upon the high hill; day goes swiftly. 
And toward the west, the light trans- 
figures them 
From smoke to blaze, 
In Autumn haze. 


Ah yes, the east is dark now, 
Dark— 
With smoke of gay leaves burning, 
With shadows of the sky, 
With sadness of our yearning 
For a summer that must die; 
Dark— 
With mocking, chilling presage 
Of a winter that must come, 
With the thus eternal message 
That the warmth of day is done. 


Yet light has touched the high east hill 
And lingers and remains, 

Lest we should fear brief pain, unrest, 
Sun-crowned, sun-loved, sun-blest. 


Jean Hansen 
The Dial, Brattleboro High, Vermont. 
yy - 3 F¢.- 

The Critic is fortunate in having a 
poet so skilled in reproducing in vivid 
imagery her impressions of everyday ex- 
periences. 


IMPRESSIONS 


Forest Fire 
Red spirits writhing 
About the black calm of 
Reaching, praying hands. 
Rain 
Steel points tear through the 
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Gray-massed clouds, and dimple the 
Mirroring river. 
Tyrant 
Beating gusts of wind 
Lash the naked trees, making them 
Bow low in homage. 
Telegraph Poles 
Dead trees, sacrificed 
To the surging thrust of man— 
Crosses against the sky. 
The Critic, E. C. Glass High, 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 
Berle Weinstein 
(ts 
It is difficult to write autwmn verse 
and not repeat all the timeworn expres- 
sions. This young poet has succeeded. 
Salute to Autumn 
When I go walking now, I seem to 
hold 
My hand on Nature’s heart. Leaves 
drifting down 
Like troubled airplanes carpet all the 
streets 
That make a cross-word puzzle of the 
town. 
The maples flame their vivid coloring 
In universal signals of distress; 
But they are brave in final pageantry 
And blushing for their farewell loveli- 


ness. 


The bluejays all announce in raucous 
notes, 

Their auguries of change; and when 
they’re here. 

So soon, they’re omens of old prophe- 
cies 

Of winter coming early and severe. 

The season, after Indian Summer’s 
calm, 

Is lost forever in the trinity 

Of boundless quantity—and time—and 
space. 

This is the essence of infinity. 


Sally Gimbel 
The Oracle, Abington High, Pa. 


7 g 7 
“Old Ned” is natural and easy in tone 
with something of the spirit of the Negro 
spiritual. Its monotony is well main- 
tained. 


Old Ned 
“Work, work all I do: 
Never do I get th’o00o— 
Wid my hoe dere I go, 
Chippin’ cotton row by row. 


“Work, work, all de time 
Tain’t no use to sigh or pine. 
Dis my bread; dis my meat; 
I cain’t live if I don’t eat. 


“Work, work, all de day; 
Nigger do what white folk say. 
In de corn, in de cane, 

Work is allus jes’ the same. 





“Work, work, you jes’ wait: 
Only me to keep you straight. 
In de cotton, in de corn, 


We’s brudders, sh’s yo’ born. 


“Work, work, all I do; 

When I can’t, den I’m th’oo. 
I’se ben glad, tain’t so bad, 
*Cause you work was all I had.” 


Moten Boswell, Jr. 
The Critic, E. C. Glass High, 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


7 g 7 
Although conventional in form, this 
poem voices an idea peculiar to youth 
today. 


Three Dawns 


Dawn of hope and glory, where the 
happy trumpets blow: 

Ten thousand hands are waving, where 
the marching soldiers go. 

Chivalry is here again, adventure in 
the sky, 

And hearts are light and happy, as the 
singing troops go by. 


Dawn of thunder, blood, and dust, of 
bitterness and pain, 

Of lifeless and of dying, as the battle 
comes again. 

There is no high adventure here, no 
glory in the sky, 

Only a field of terror, where men have 
come to die. 


Dawn—what sun now shines above the 
troops so brave and free, 

Of those who sought adventure, of 
those who could not see— 

Perhaps they know the answer now, 
that we have sought so long, 

Why man, who loves his life so well, 
will give it to right wrong. 


Grafton Mintz 


The Weather Vane, 
Westfield High, N. J. 


7 7 y 
A thoughtful youth, well read in mod- 
ern verse, captures in words the strength 


and bigness of this land—and does not 
forget our vision. 
The Idealist 
I plant my feet in the earth; 
My left foot in the black mud of the 
Mississippi; 
My right foot on the yellow dust of the 
prairie. 


I rest my hands on the heights; 

My left hand on the wooded knolls of 
the Appalachians; 

My right hand on the rough peaks of 
the Rockies. 


My head above the clouds, the land is 
far below me; 
And my eyes are fixed on a distant star. 


Jack Carr 
The Oracle, Van Rensselaer High, N. Y. 
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THE OFFICE OF CENSORSHIP 
WASHINGTON 


February 12, 1943. 


Mr. John C. Meyers, 

Assistant to the Director, 

Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
202 Fayerweather Hall, 

Columbia University, 

New York, New York. 


Dear Mr. Meyers: 


We have just received the copy of the December 
issue of The Schoo). Press Review, and are delighted with the 
splendid way in which you responded to our request for help 
in bringing the matter of unit identification to the atten- 
tion of high school editors. 


The two-page spread in colors is by far the 
most effective presentation that we have seen, and we are 
sure that it will be of tremendous help to us in our efforts 
to keep vital war information from our enemies. 


You have our deepest gratitude for your patri- 
otic and enthusiastic cooperation. Please express our thanks 
to Mr. Troxell, also. 


We are enclosing for your convenience a copy of 
the February 1 edition of the voluntary Press Code, just issued. 
If you would like to have additional copies, please let us know. 


Again, our hearty thanks. 


Sincerely yours, 


Wf ifocwaret___ 


N. R. Howard, 
Assistant Director (Press) 


Enclosure 





Editorials... Choice of the Month 


This editorial, appearing in the February 5, 1942, issue of the “Indiana 
Penn”, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa., expresses the point of view of 
the college men toward their changed school life under war conditions. Older 
than the high school group, these students were more directly affected by the 


call to the colors. 
ory” 


It all started way back when a certain December Sunday morning was dis- 
turbed by a big noise way across the Pacific—it was far away then. Even on 
the next day, Monday, when a large group of students sat on the carpeted steps 
of Recreation Hall to listen to the President talk to Congress—it seemed far 
away. Only one girl cried—her brother was at Pearl Harbor. 

Then we started to see certain fellows leave school and other fellows keep 
a vigilant eye on that postoffice basket for a certain letter with a return address 
marked “War Department”. But it did not seem close then. Then came sum- 
mer vacation. 


When fall session arrived, a lot of real guys were quietly missing; and 
others who came back were somewhat missing, too. Somehow one got the idea 
that it was coming closer. It wasn’t just the War Stamp Stand, the noticeable 
thinning out of fellows who just couldn’t make the Reserves, the shouting of 
newspapers of the need for more men even though they be eighteen or nine- 
teen year olds. 


Then, about a month ago, word came that the Reserves would soon be 
called. It brought the feeling into the cottages, into the frat houses, into the 
very classrooms, and surely into many girls’ dorm rooms. It showed itself 
in the constant skipping of classes, the apparent loss of sleep, the hollow glad- 
ness, the bull sessions, the occasional drinking—and surely in the recent grades 
that were handed out. Everyone felt that time was more precious and tried 
earnestly to crowd so much college life into such a short time. 

Then yesterday afternoon’s mail brought the only definiteness into the 
whole matter—just white mimeographed letters in the college mailbasket—return 
address—“War Department”. It meagerly gave a list of men, a time—February 
16, a place—Fort George G. Meade. Finally it was here and they welcomed it. 


One of the first fellows getting his letter calmly walked down John Sutton 
steps and edged into a group of chatting Army Reservists yelling about their 
three o'clock class and calmly said, “Hey, guys, there’s letters for you in the 
basket.” Yes, it was here. 

Yesterday evening, joyous (somewhat relieved) comments flew around the 
spaghetti-splattered dining room table. “Boy, am I glad I didn’t buy books!” 
“Gee, and I have to make up three periods of gym.” “Now I won’t have to 
buy stamps to write to my girl.” “You know this news didn’t spoil my appetite.” 

Outside the dining hall, the boys laughed and crazily saluted each other, 
kidding the Navy, 4F’s, Air Corps, and Marine boys by saying, “Gosh, now you 
fellows may be able to get some dates.” That’s the way IT affected them. 

In the crowd of good guys that they had spent a half, one, two, or three 
and a half years with—they were happy, so happy that each one will remember 
well the happiness when tomorrow or the next day, these fellows find them- 
selves at home with a lot of time to think. Time to think about the times, the 
good times, they had at Indiana. They’ll miss it, you can bet! 

THE ONLY THING THAT SEEMS BRIGHT, REAL, IN THIS 
WHOLE MESS IS—IT’S WORTH IT. 


te Ve. 


Editorials on the effects of the war on upperclass boys are to be found 
in nearly all school papers, but this one from the “Chatterbox”, George 
Washington High School, Danville, Va., seems to sum up the situation ad- 
mirably. It forms a companion piece to the editorial, “It”, at the head of 
this page. j 


“One Today Is Worth Two 


Tomorrows”----In Education 


That the eighteen and nineteen year old high school boys should feel con- 
fused today is wholly understandable. Many of their fellow students will be 
off to war soon. They, themselves, even if they meet the three rigid require- 
ments for a deferrment, will be subject to the draft as soon as they are graduated. 
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Now many students’ minds have 
been filled with this question: Why 
should we stay in school to study these 
last few months? If we are needed so 
much in the war effort, then it is our 
duty to enlist now. 

Their patriotism is admirable, but 
misguided. The Rev. Norvell Wicker, 
as a representative of the Danville 
Draft Board, emphasized to these boys 
that school is still their rightful place. 
They must take advantage of their 
training as long as possible. 

Our government will continue to 
need engineers, physicians, chemists, 
and other highly specialized groups. 
The young men to fill these positions 
will be boys selected from the regular 
army. It is likely that the choice of 
those who are to be awarded special 
training will be partly contingent upon 
school records. 


a 


The so-called “Gossip Column” is an 
old hardy perennial for discussion at all 
school press meetings. This editorial, 
taken from the “Terrace Tribune’, Nott 
Terrace High School, Schenectady, N. Y., 
while not of this year’s writing, ade- 
quately expresses the sentiment of many 
high school editors. Delegates will have 
an opportunity to hear and discuss both 
sides of the question at the Convention. 


No Gossip Column? 
Here’s Why! 


Because in the last few issues of The 
Tribune there has not been a gossip 
column, the staff wants to give the stu- 
dents an explanation as to just why this 
feature has been discontinued. 

In recent years topnotch school news- 
papers and press organizations have 
come to the conclusion that this fea- 
ture does not belong in a good news- 
paper. The Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, the National Scholastic 
Press Association, and our local Capi- 
tal District Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion all have expressed their disap- 
proval of the gossip column. They feel 
that the gossip is liable to be about a 
certain clique in the school, perhaps 
the friends of the staff; that the col- 
umn tends to arouse bad feelings 
among the students; and that boys and 
girls have been known to stop going 
together because their names appeared 
together in a school newspaper. 

It may seem funny to you to see the 
other fellow’s name in a gossip column, 
but it may not be so funny if your 
name should appear with someone who 
may or may not be important to you. 

The opinion of The Tribune staff is 
that this column most certainly does 
not add to the value of the paper. Un- 
less they find that the majority of the 
students desire such a column, it will 
be discontinued for good. 
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Poem and Letter Come 


From India; Long on Way 


_ envelope bearing the letter be- 
low carried the dlirectian, “By 
first American boat sailing from Bom- 
bay.”” Dated October 31, 1942, the let- 
ter reached the CSPA office February 
8, 1943. 

Enclosed with the letter was a New 
Year’s greeting card with a 1943 calen- 
dar and the following poem: 

To 1943: 

I come to thy garden 

Not as in other years 

With certain steps and sure! 
Its gates are dark 

With doubts and fears. 

I will twine thine days 

Into a wreath 

On the single strand of hope, 
And give to thee 

A richer crown 

Than other years have worn. 
—Kaniz Ata-Ullah, B. A., ’42 


: * «= 


Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, U. P., India. 
October 31st, 1942. 

Dear Friend: 

I wonder if in these days of uncer- 
tain mails our Christmas greetings will 
get to you in good time. Whether this 
letter with the enclosed calendar 
reaches you by Christmas or not, you 
will know that our thoughts and pray- 
ers are with you. Let us pray for the 
establishment of peace and good will 
among nations. 

In the middle of August Mrs. Prem 
Nath Dass had to go into hospital for 
an appendectomy. Her recovery was 
rather slow. As soon as she was dis- 
charged from the hospital, she went 
away on a much-needed holiday. She 
is back in Lucknow at present and is 
looking well again. She expects to get 
back to work in a few days’ time. 

August was a difficult month in other 
ways, also. There was a considerable 
amount of unrest all over the country 
because of the political issue, and 
many of the colleges and universities 
had to remain closed for over a month. 
Unlike many others our students kept 
their heads and continued their stud- 
ies. One good thing emerged out of 
these troubles: we have become more 
conscious than ever before of the needs 
of our great land and have outlined 
for this year a very ambitious pro- 
gramme of social service work. Adult 
literacy work is done by a large group 
of students, some of them devoting an 
hour a day to teaching illiterates. 
About two weeks ago eight students 
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and two teachers spent six days in an 
outlying district. They visited three 
different villages and made friends 
with the people. While they spent most 
of their time giving instruction to the 
villagers on health and _ sanitation, 
they themselves learned a great deal 
about rural life and its problems. 

On November 14th we expect to 
celebrate our annual College Day. This 
year the students are going to stage 
“As You Like It.” They are busy with 
rehearsals and costumes and the many 
things that help to make the perform- 
ance a success. An occasion of this type 
is not merely of educational value to 
the students; it helps to bring together 
the hundreds of friends we have in the 
city and to give the main idea of the 


work of the college. It serves as a link 
between the college and the commun- 
ity. 

The war is beginning to affect our 
lives more and more as the days go by. 
Prices of practically all supplies have 
gone up. Some articles are not to be 
had for love or money! Trenches and 
baffle walls are constant reminders of 
the horrors that go on elsewhere in the 
world. This week the city A.R.P. au- 
thorities have ordered a “brown-out.” 
We are thankful that this is only a 
practice and that so far no real danger 
has come our way. 

We are very grateful to you for your 
continued interest in the college and 
the young women of India. In these 
days of international hatreds and dis- 
trusts, your friendship means a great 
deal to us. 

I am writing this letter at Mrs. Prem 
Nath Dass’ request. It brings greetings 
and good wishes from her. 

Yours sincerely, 


Sarah Chakko 





Catholic Schools Division 
Arranges Convention Program 


Friday, March 12 


Discussion by Editorial Staffs on The Quill and The Mount Tower, 
Mount Saint Joseph High School, Baltimore, Md. 


Chairman: 


I. Photography 
b. 


Louis Dersch, managing editor, The Quill. 


How can you get both quantity and quality in pictures within a 


budget? 


> WwW DN 


What are your money saving devices? 
What about a staff camera and darkroom? 
Cooperating with the school camera club. 


(Jim Bowen and George Trinite, leaders.) 


II. A Job With the City Papers 


1. How did you get your job? 
2. What do your city editors think most helpful in your high school 


journalism work? 


3. What particular work have you found most helpful on the school 


paper? 


4. What seems the best opening on your city papers? 
(Tom Lardner and Frank Cashen, leaders.) * 


III. The Sports Page 


1. Can there be complete coverage of sports in a tri-weekly paper? 
2. How do you handle intra-murals? 
3. How is your sports column handled? 
4. What use do you make of statistics? 
(Dick Barron and Frank Tippett, leaders.) 
IV. The War Has Made Our Annual Possible 
1. Explain your topic—it sounds like a misstatement. 
2. What is your theme this year? 
3. What are you doing to overcome advertising difficulties? 
4. Are you giving service alumni proper consideration? 
(Leaders to be announced later.) 


Saturday, March 13 


Student Round Table—Streamlined versus Conservative Makeup. 
*--Four of the staff hold part-time positions with the Baltimore Sun and 


Baltimore News-Post. 









Features of the 


Month — 


Girls Go Mining for Metal Boilers; 
Uncle Sam Says, “Thanks for Tanks!” 


By David Grossvogel 


It all started when Doris Nissen heard of a vacant lot that used to be fenced 


off by boilers—metal boilers! 


Her patriotic imagination blew a fuse, and she 


rushed straight to the lot owner to ask if she could remove and salvage those 
buried boilers. The answer was yes—provided the resulting holes were refilled. 

Doris rushed to the Knights and told them about her discovery, computed 
the amount of ammunition it would make (2000 14-inch bullets, or one armored 
bicycle, 92 bullet-proof ties, etc.), and then told the Knights, “Now, go get ’em!” 


Well, the Knights had their hands 
full of the rest of the city’s scrap, so 
they politely told her that the surface 
of the earth presented enough poten- 
tial armament without scouting the 
depths of the planet and just as po- 
litely bowed out. 


Did Doris give up? Of course not! 
She organized a women’s army—and 
that is why, Friday evening, a gang of 
women armed with picks, shovels, dy- 
namite, etc., started out for Washing- 
ton and Berendo, determined to exca- 
vate everything in sight. 


They got down to solid work. Pearl 
Caya grabbed her traditional bat for 
a pick, and she swung them around 
base—ments. Mabel Brown was mak- 
ing baskets—of scrap—deserving her 
name of Dead-Eye more than ever. At 
another corner, your reporter, resting 
while the girls’ labored, noticed Donna 
Tolman holding an iron bar on which 
little “Steam-Shovel” Brumfield was 
energetically pounding. Helen Tattu 
and Donna Knox were two prominent 
officers who too had shed all dignity 
for the more practical job of dragging 
ammunition from down below. 


It was around this time that your 
scribe decided to swap the pen for the 
pick, which he swung deep into solid 
earth. After vainly trying to extricate 
it, received help from Gloria Stuart, 
Jackie Gee, and Jerry Strong. 


Another group composed of Irma 
Lou Hayes, Rosetta Caylor, and Ger- 
aldine Gillespie was busily occupied at 
the rather delicate job of extricating a 
rusty boiler supported by Val Gon- 
zales, Angie Zepeda, and Louise Gud- 


geon. 


General coordinators and boost lead- 
ers were Forewomen Alice Betancourt, 
Amy Thompson, Doris Young, and 
Perry Proctor (how he got there is still 
a mystery). 


It was at sunset that a bunch of 
eager fellows came cheerfully along in 
a truck and pitched in with fresh 
vigor. They were Ed Williams, Floyd 
Sebring, Kenny Snover, Harold Lam- 
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Here is a good story “salvaged” from 
the scrap drive. It provides interesting 
reading, not only to those who took part 
in the work, but to other readers as well. 
It is an excellent answer to the question, 
“What can we use in place of a Gossip 
Column?” No person whose name ap- 
pears in this article will be ashamed to 
take the paper home and show it to the 
family. 

The “Poly Optimist”, John H. Francis 
Polytechnic High School, Los Angeles, 
Calif., is the source. 





bert, Hector 
Chung. 

All were still digging away around 
the early hours of 

To these Polyites, Uncle Sam un- 
doubtedly extends a hearty handshake. 
They did their bit. 


mn Me 


Provonian Is Read 
In Lagos, Liberia 


These school papers surely do “get 
around”—as witness this story from the 
“Provonian”, Provo High School, Provo, 
Utah. 


Huerta, and Jimmy 


Even in remote, far-off corners of 
the world the Provonian, PHS student 
publication, is well-known and well- 
read. 


In a middle-sized city called Lagos, 
Nigeria, in West Africa, a native Ni- 
gerian boy named Bertram Gil. M. 
Nsonwu secured and read a copy of 
this school paper, and as a result wrote 
a letter to Claron Oakley, ’41 Provon- 
ian editor, complimenting him on the 
publication. 


“I have read and enjoyed the paper 
on several occasions through the court- 
esy of a friend,” writes this boy, a stu- 
dent at Baptist academy, an American 
institution in Nigeria. 

“Gil,” as he is called by his friends, 
is a native Nigerian of aristocratic 
birth. He has fair complexion and 
black wooly hair and displayed fault- 
less English and punctuation in his let- 
ter. He is sub-editor of a magazine in 





the school he attends. 


The letter, written in April, 1942, 
was received in September, 1942. “I 
was sorry to hear the other day that 
the United States is at war with the 
Japanese,” states Gil. This is an ex- 
ample of how slowly news reaches this 
section of the world. 


“IT hope God will stand by your side 
in this bitter struggle against the wild 
enemies of everything good,” writes 
Gil. This sentiment expressed by him 
shows that other natives of this sec- 
tion probably feel the same about world 
situations. 


Claron answered the letter imme- 
diately, but he is doubtful that he will 
receive any reply since the turn of 
world affairs in Africa. 
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Leave it to the wide-awake high school 
writer to seize upon a topic of current 
interest. The “Scribe”, Haddon Heights 
High School, Haddon Heights, N. J., saw 


the humor of this contribution for a re- 
cent issue. 


Headline Agony 


Hmmmm—have to have a headline 
for this story on the semester typing 
requirements. Let’s see—should be 
Passive, no, active voice, must have a 
verb and each of the two decks must 
have a count of between 13 and 18. 

Well, well. That snow looks good 
outside. It should be good for track- 
ing. Wonder how the elk are coming 
down at Gardiner. Hope they don’t 
start killing them off to feed the Japs. 

“Yes, I’m working on it.” 
Let’s see, the headline should be 
about the main idea of the story. 
1234567 1234567 12345678 
CLASS REQUIREMENTS 18 
FOR TYPING I AND II—19 
Too long count in the last deck; be- 
sides there is no verb. 
Ho-hummm. 
1234567 1234567 12345678 
CLASS REQUIREMENTS 
18 — no verb. 
FOR SECOND SIX WEEKS 
20—too long—Darn!!! 
1234567 1234567 12345678 
STUDENTS TRY FOR 
16—count OK, phrase split 
CLASS REQUIREMENTS 
18 OK 
1234567 1234567 12345678 
MRS. SHIPLEY SETS 
17—OK 
TYPING STANDARDS 
16—OK—verb split from ob- 
ject?? 

Me—“Will this be OK?” 

UNOWHO —“We'll use it. It 
breaks only one rule.” 

Me—(Silently)—“Boy am I glad. 
What? Three more to make? 


*acg—*@t tt” 
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Six-Grade Elementary School 
Uses Rotating Staff Plan 


By MISS EDNA ABBOTT 


Wappingers Central School, 
Wappingers Falls, N. Y. 


An experiment in the organization of a six-grade elemen- 
tary school publication to be run by a rotating committee 
rather than by a permanent staff 


I. School organization. 

Wappingers Central School is a 
three-year old combine of fifteen rural 
school districts. It covers 150 square 
miles and serves a total population of 
7,000. It is organized as a kindergarten- 
sixth grade elementary school and a 
junior-senior high school. 

In the elementary department there 
are twenty-five classroom teachers. 
Seventeen work in the Central build- 
ing, four in the Fishkill school, two in 
the New Hackensack school, and two 
in two one-room rural schools. All are 
under the supervision of the Central 
district. 

II. Purpose of establishing an ele- 
mentary school ~ublication 

At the beginning of the 1941-42 
school year the decision was made to 
establish a separate publication for the 
elementary school rather than to con- 
tinue to include elementary school 
news in “The Wapperian”, the high 
school publication. 

It is distributed free of charge, one 
copy to each family in the district who 
has a child in school. It was established 
with a two-fold purpose: 

1. To give accurate information 
about the school and to interpret its 
program. 

2. To furnish a valuable teaching 
tool—(a) to teach the mechanics of 
news structure, the importance of ac- 
curacy in reporting and an understand- 
ing of methods of news collection and 
publication, (b) to furnish motivation 
for creative writing and for classroom 
work in grammar, spelling, and allied 
subjects, (c) to develop self-reliance 
and responsibility, (d) to appreciate 
the value of the press in our American 
way of life—to respect it and to use it 
to good purpose, (e) to read critically 
and to evaluate “grown up” publica- 
tions. 

III. Choice of a name. 

How truly the paper “belongs” to 
the children is shown in the selection 
of its name. A committee consisting of 
one representative from each class 
room met to make the selection. Each 
member brought his group’s sugges- 
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Working under conditions that 
might cause the adviser of a high 
school newspaper or magazine 
with one or two journalism classes 
to hesitate, Miss Abbott shows here 
how a six-grade elementary school 
has gone about the business of 
producing a mimeographed pub- 
lication that meets the needs of 
the school in which it is produced. 

Several detailed instruction 
sheets, too lengthy to be included 
in this article, accompanied Miss 
Abbott’s plan. 

It is hoped that this article will 
be helpful to advisers in other ele- 
mentary schools with similar 
problems. 





tion and stated their reasons for their 
choice. The name “The Lighthouse” 
was sold by a first grade boy over sev- 
eral better suggestions because of his 


reasons for his choice and his ability to 
sell them. “A lighthouse flashes mes- 
sages. It guides ships safely. For us it 
will give us school news and will guide 


the school safely.” The name “W. C. S. 


ighthouse” was unanimously adopted. 


IV. Format. 

According to our budget a four-page 
(8!4x11 sheet) mimeographed publi- 
cation seemed most practical. It was 
decided to use a three-column make- 
up using elite type. Because of budget 
support for the publication no adver- 
tising is included. Publication is month- 
ly — the tenth of each month from 
October to June. Because of organi- 
zation details the first issue was pub- 
lished November 10. 


V. Faculty committee. 

Like all matters of internal organi- 
zation at Wappingers Central School 
the publication is run by a faculty com- 
mittee. This consists of a chairman and 
five assistants. At the organization 
meeting of this committee work was 
divided so that one member assisted 
with news, one with features, one with 
art, one with the Fishkill school and 
one with rural schools. These members 
consult with classroom teachers in se- 
lection of pupil committees, plan as- 
signments with children, train them 
in the mechanics of getting material in 
shape for publication and supervise 
all activities of their own pupil com- 
mittees. 

VI. Organization of rotating commit- 
tees. 

To give more children a chance to 
work on the publication it was decided 
to work by a series of committees 





Elementary Division Program 


Friday, March 12 


1:15—Reception to delegates under supervision of Miss Helen P. Daly, 
Cheshire School, Cheshire, Conn. 


1:15—Business meeting. 
2:00—General meeting. 


Program Committee — Miss Veronica Thompson, Warring School, 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Mrs. Freda Stone, Krieger School, 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


A discussion group, on topic “The Place of the Elementary School 
Publication in the War Effort,” will be under the leadership of Mr. Carl 
E. Lewis, assistant to the superintendent of the Poughkeepsie public school 


system. 


Some of the problems to be discussed are: 


Vhbwhre 


How is your school aiding the war effort? 

Do the editorials promote the war effort? 

Do you use cartoons or illustrations to influence the war effort? 
How are your news stories related to the war effort? 

Has your publication sponsored contests or fostered drives, such as 


for scrap, rubber, etc., in relation to the war effort? 


a 


the war effort? 


In what way or ways has your publication stimulated interest in 


A guest speaker of interest is expected. 
The Elementary Division exhibition will be in charge of Miss May 
Toomey, Columbus School, Trenton, N. J. 
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rather than by a permanent staff. The 
staff of the paper was broken down in- 
to committees as follows: 

News—six members, one from each 
sixth grade and one from each fifth 
grade in the Central building. Each is- 
sue three are retained and three new 
ones chosen, the fill-ins being made 
from the same rooms as the retiring 
members. No one works on a commit- 
tee more than two successive issues. 

Features—six members, chosen and 
rotated same as news committee. 

Art—three members, one issue cho- 
sen from three sixth grades, next issue 
from three fifth grades. Good work- 
ers may be recalled later for a second 
turn. 

Production—six members, two cho- 
sen from each fourth grade. Three are 
retained, three new ones chosen as in 
news committee. 

Distribution — four members, two 
chosen from each third grade. Two are 
retained, two new ones chosen as in 
news committee. 

Outside schools—two members from 
the Fishkill fifth and sixth grades, one 
member from each of three rural 
schools. 


VII. Staff training. 


Some children are transported as 
much as twelve miles and we are oper- 
ating a dual bus system. By riding 
high school bus trips staff members 
can work 8:20-9:00 and 3:00-3:40. 
Permission is obtained from parents 
for the children’s extra work. Faculty 
advisers all have full time classroom 
work so all publication work must be 
done on out-of-school time. Three 
weeks must cover all preparatory work 
for each issue. In order to cover all 
work the news committee meets regu- 
larly Tuesday mornings, the features 
committee Monday mornings, the art 
committee Friday mornings. Other 
periods are used for assignments and 
individual help. The production and 
distribution committee meetings are 
called by special announcement. 

Notebooks (revised after each of our 
first two issues and still only in a for- 
mative stage) are distributed to mem- 
bers of the news and features commit- 
tees. These contain organization in- 
formation, copy preparation instruc- 
tions, special duties of each commit- 
tee, a list of spelling helps, a list of 
teachers’ names with positions and 
home room numbers. Blank pages are 
inserted for notes, collection of mate- 
rial and copy writing. A third set of 
notebooks for the art staff is proposed 
but is not yet in printed form. 

These notebooks are gone over 
thoroughly the first meeting of each 
committee and are referred to con- 


stantly throughout the preparation of 
all work. We have found them to be 
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a great time saver in the quick-training 
we find necessary. 


Copies are given each classroom 
teacher so that she may understand 
our work and correlate it with class- 
room work. The Fishkill and rural 
staff members have to work independ- 
ently and their notebooks are their 
only contact with the central organiza- 
tion. 


Notebooks are returned each publi- 
cation date and after revision are pass- 
ed on to the new committee members. 


VIII. Work of news committee. 


First general meeting — notebooks 
are presented, organization of publica- 
tion is explained, “What is a news 
story?” is explained, a discussion of 
possible news stories is conducted and 
covering assignments made. The as- 
sistant faculty adviser in charge of the 
news committee keeps an assignment 
book. A general explanation is made 
of ways to collect information neces- 
sary for writing of the news story. Dur- 
ing that week each child has an indi- 
vidual conoference with the faculty 
adviser or assistant in charge of the 
news committee. 


Second general meeting—a check is 
made to see whether assigned material 
has been collected, newly developed 
news stories are discussed and further 





necessary assignments made. One 
member is assigned to watch the “news 
tip” box kept in the hall. The mechan- 
ics of “news writing” is explained. 
During that week each child has an in- 
dividual writing conference with her 
adviser. On the first story the adviser 
uses the oral method of “talking out” 
the story to stress important facts and 
teach the “lead” idea. Other stories 
are written independently and sub- 
mitted for correction. 


Third general meeting—all copy by 
this time has been typed in its first 
form. Stories are distributed to com- 
mittee members. After an explanation 
of headline writing, stories are read 
and heads suggested. An explanation 
of the use of the “dummy” is given 
and the dummy is made up. Because 
of the time element a second meeting 
is usually called to finish the dummy. 


IX. Work of the features committee. 


First general meeting — notebooks 
are given out, the organization of the 
publication and the meaning of “fea- 
tures” is explained. There is a discus- 
sion of material needed and assign- 
ments are made. One member can- 
vasses the lower floor teachers, one 
the upper floor teachers. They explain 
the type material acceptable for the 


(Continued on Page 16) 








water $2.00 single. 





A FINE HOTEL... 


An Ideal Location 
in New York... 


Located in the center of everything right at Times Square. 
Within easy walking distance of fashionable shops and all 
theatres. Adjacent to express transportation facilities. Two 
moderately priced restaurants. 
rooms with bath, $2.50 single; $3.50 double. 
room with bath $1.75 per person. 


Large comfortable bed- 
Three in 


Room with running 


Bryant 9-3000 


HOTEL 
codstork -7 8" 


127 West 43rd Street - - - 


New York City 
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Publication Uses Blue Prints 


By HERMAN J. BROWN, Adviser, The Star, 
Davidson Twp. High School, Songstown, Pa. 





The process described in this 
article is particularly usable for 
publications having a compara- 
tively small circulation, and is 
especially fitted to mimeographed 
publications, as the finished prints 
are hand-pasted on each copy 
where desired. It is not a substi- 
tute for line cuts or halftones in 
printed papers. 

As indicated in the opening 
paragraph, the article was origi- 
nally issued as a bulletin by the 
Pennsylvania School Press Asso- 
ciation, through whose courtesy it 
is here reprinted. 





INCE the introduction of blue 
print pictures in our student pub- 
lication magazine, The Star, the 

staff has had many inquiries concern- 
ing the process. At the request and 
through the cooperation of the Penn- 
sylvania School Press Association we 
are pleased to make the information 
available to the members of the asso- 
ciation in the accompanying article. 


This information has been compiled 
by members of the photography de- 
partment and represents the results of 
experimenting with the blue printing 
process in school publications. The 
equipment and facilities at the dis- 
posal of the photography department 
are limited. Consequently the experi- 
ments have been limited and may not 
represent the latest and best methods 
available. However, the staff has 
achieved some satisfaction at least in 
the process described in the accom- 
panying article and hopes that other 
staffs can utilize at least some of the 
results of these experiences. 


In their work with blue printing, 
others will undoubtedly discover and 
perfect methods and techniques which 
we do not possess. When that is the 
case, will they do us the favor of call- 
ing attention to any such improve- 
ments? 


1. Camera—116 Kodak Senior Fold- 
ing Camera Verichrome Film with 
eight exposures. Better results will be 
obtained by taking pictures out of 
doors on a clear day. Pictures for one 
issue should all be taken the same day 
(the same period if possible) to insure 
uniformity in density of negatives. 
With this camera we suggest the use 
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of an exposure meter. The 116 size 
produces negatives two and one-half 
by four and one-quarter inches. Any 
other camera producing fairly large 
negatives may be used, of course. 


2. Exposure Meter—Visual Type— 
Price $2.00—Not absolutely necessary 
but does give reading for shutter ad- 
justment of camera depending upon 
the lighting conditions at a given time 
and making for uniformity in density 
of negatives. 


3. Developing Tank and Develop- 
ing Solutions. Price of tank, $2.39, in 
mail order catalog. More satisfactory 
than trying to develop with trays. The 
tank must be loaded in total darkness. 
Film can then be developed in dim 
light. Directions for mixing the de- 
veloper and hypo are on the cans. De- 
veloper should be at a temperature of 
sixty-five degrees when poured into the 
developing tank. Develop for approxi- 
mately fifteen minutes. Pour developer 
out and fill with hypo. Turn in hypo 
(fixing solution) for at least two min- 
utes. Remove top of tank and leave 
film in the tank until the milky appear- 
ance disappears. Wash for thirty min- 
utes in clear running water. Hang up 
to dry in a place where there are lit- 
tle dust and no flies. 


4. The Mask—This is made of stiff 
cardboard in the size of printing form. 
Openings are cut whatever size is de- 
sired for negatives. Negatives are 
pasted the dull side up over the re- 
spective openings by use of scotch 
tape. Afterwards a piece of cello- 


phane is pasted over the whole sheet 
on top of the negative (to protect the 


negative). The mask is placed in a 
printing frame with the shiny side next 
to the glass and fastened with tape to 
the inside of the glass. If title is de- 
sired, place a piece of cellophane be- 
tween two pieces of carbon paper and 
print on the carbon paper the title de- 
sired. Remove the carbon paper. 

5. The Frame—The frame is a nine 
inch by twelve inch printing frame. 
Such a frame may be made in the shop 
department in a school, or may be pur- 
chased from any photography supply 
store. 

6. Making Prints—Place blue print 
paper with colored side to negative. 
Place back on frame and lock. Expose 
to sunlight for thirty to sixty seconds 
(sometimes three or four minutes) de- 
pending upon the brightness of the 
sun. Make the frame face the sun as 
directly as possible. 

Remove the exposed blue print paper 
from the frame and wash in a pan of 
water. After two or three minutes, dip 
the print in the second pan, which con- 
tains a saturated solution of potassium 
bichromate. (Always have a few crys- 
tals of potassium bichromate in the bot- 
tom of the pan to insure that the so- 
lution is saturated). After the print 
has remained in the potassium chro- 
mate solution a few seconds remove 
and wash in clear running water for 
two or three minutes. 

Drying Prints—Place prints between 
old newspapers to dry. (The news- 
papers may be cut into proper sizes 
with a paper cutter). Change the 
papers every day until thoroughly 
dry. Prints should be dry in three or 
four changes. 

Another method which has been 
suggested for drying is to use several 
sheets of clean absorbent paper between 
each two prints and allow to stand 
under pressure for four or five days. 





Junior High School Division 
Carries on Its Program 


Plans for the Nineteenth Convention Program are in the process of 


formation under the direction of the editor and staff of The 
Thomas Williams Junior High School, Wyncote, Pa. 


Mascot, 
Provisions will be 


made for all types of junior high school publications and topics relating 
to all phases of publishing junior high school newspapers and magazines 


will be included. 


The tentative program is as follows: 


Thursday, March 11 


Section Meetings. 
Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 


Friday, March 12 


10:30-11:30 
2:30- 3:20 


Section Meetings. 
Section Meetings. 


Saturday, March 13 


10:00-11:30 


Round Table Meetings. 
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Annual Assets 


Mr. Kenneth G. Johnson, adviser of 
The Knight, Collingswood High 
School, Collingswood, N. J., will act 
as chairman of the Yearbook Division 
at Convention, succeeding Lieut. De- 
Witt D. Wise, now in Naval service. 

As heretofore, Mr. A. A. Lubersky, 
vice-president and sales manager, S. K. 
Smith Co., Chicago, IIl., will be the 
principal speaker at all meetings, which 
will take place all three Convention 
days. He will be assisted by a repre: 
sentative of the Comet Press, New 
York City. 
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“Business staff sent letters to all doc- 
tors in Baltimore, also to all business 
firms (about 3,000), followed these 
with student solicitors—results were 
very good, indeed! The whole student 
body took part in the soliciting.” —- 
The Mount Tower, Mt. St. Joseph 
High, Baltimore, Md. 

wT so 

“Because this year’s senior class was 
smaller than usual, each graduate was 
asked to secure five instead of three 
patrons. Most of the boys and their 
friends responded generously. Each 
patron gave from $3 to $25 and re- 
ceived a copy of the yearbook. Those 
who gave $5 or more received a copy 
with their name stamped in gold on the 
outside cover. This patron plan elimi- 
nates ads, which detract from the book, 
and at the same time does not put a 
burden on the same people year after 
year, as the relatives and friends of the 
graduates are usually different.” —The 


Chimes, St. Vincent Prep, Latrobe, Pa. 


Our contract price with the printers 
includes fifteen copies for use by next 
year’s Hallmarks staff. This saves wear 
and tear on the more expensive bound 
copies which we keep for our files.”— 


Hallmarks 1942, Hall High, Wes: 
Hartford, Conn. 
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“We believe we are using a new idea 
in taking larger groups of our students 
directly into several army camps and 
having them photographed—the stu- 
dents were genuinely interested in army 
activities. The Army cooperated in a 
splendid manner even to taking our 
visit pictures for us. The President 
(Commander-in-Chief) sent his por- 
trait. The Commander of the Third 
Army cooperated by inviting the staff 
to his headquarters. We believe we 
met the war situation head-on by dedi- 
cating our book to the Armed Forces.” 
—Monticello, Jefferson High School, 


San Antonio, Texas. 
J Mae A 
“We used photographs of clay mod- 
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els created by students for division 
pages—each model representing one of 


the divisions.” — Hesperian, West 
High, Minneapolis, Minn. 
se op 


“The most important snag we en- 
countered this term was the difficulty 
of obtaining advertising for the year- 
book. Many of the local business men 
seem to be investing in War Bonds in- 
stead of advertising!”—Galleon, Bal- 
boa High, San Francisco, Cal. 


, oe 
“We feel we are original in that ail 
work, organization, layout, selling and 
advertising was developed by a class 
in Yearbook 1-2, covering an entire 
year.” — Wildcat, Springfield, Ohio 
High. 


Now at California U. 


Dr. Lawrence Campbell, formerly 
director of the Illinois School Press 
Association, is now assistant professor 
of journalism at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif. 

In a recent letter, Dr. Campbell of- 
fered his services in reviewing books 
and articles pertinent to school press 
work, and may from time to time 
write articles of interest to advisers 


and staffs for The Review. 


STAY AT THE 





Theatres. . 


Single Room 


Double—3 persons 


For 2 persons 
For 3 persons 
For 4 persons 


circulating ice water. 
Home of the well known 











Hotel PARK CENTRAL | 


7th Avenue — 55th to 56th Streets 
DURING the CONVENTION PERIOD 


Located in the Times Square Area—near Radio City .... 
.- Amusement Centers. 


EXCELLENT TRANSPORTATION 
to Columbia University 


SWIMMING POOL FREE to all Guests 
Rates 
Double (twin beds) 2 persons ._.. 


Two Rooms, One Bath 


.... $4.00 

. $6.00 

ean : . .$7.50 
$7.00 
aware $8.50 
$10.00 


All rooms have bath and shower, radio, 





OPA Bulletin Ready 


A special bulletin for teachers and 
school administrators entitled “OPA 
Bulletin for Schools and Colleges” 
has been prepared for distribution and 
is now available. 


This bulletin will contain basic in- 
formation on price control, rent con- 
trol, and rationing. It will include sug- 
gestions for school use and informa- 
tion of interest and importance to 
school officials, and the general pub- 
lic on these matters, according to Dr. 
Walter D. Cocking, Chief of the Edu- 
cational Services Branch, Department 
of Information, Office of Price Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C. 


““Tagerweath” Hall 
Fayerweather Hall, where the CSPA 


has its offices, suffers many interpreta- 
tions but the prize goes to “Tager- 
weath” Hall for ingenious distortion in 
the latest to appear on an envelope. 

When John Jay Hall, named for an 
illustrious alumnus of Columbia Col- 
lege, first opened the building in which 
CSPA had offices for several years, 
many were the letters that came to the 
University addressed to “Mr. John J. 
Hall”! 
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Revised Wartime Code 
Available to Schools 


The December Review carried a 
double-page spread, in colors, of the 
Code of Wartime Practices for stu- 
dent publications. CSPA office has 
received a revision of the basic code, 
dated February 1, 1943, which is in 
the form of a sixteen-page booklet, 
eight pages of code and explanation 
and eight pages of index, issued by 
the Office of Censorship. 


“This Code covers everything pub- 
lished and circulated inside the 
United States — newspapers, press 
services, periodicals, magazines, books, 
newsletters, reports, directories, alma- 
nacs, trade and financial papers, and 
all else,” states the information on the 
cover. 


While much of the Code is beyond 
the usages of school publications, a 
copy in the hands of the adviser should 
prevent publication of banned mate- 
rial. 


Convention Notes... 


Those who attend the sessions of the 
Catholic Schools Division will listen 
with interest to the proposed debate on 
the subject of streamline makeup ver- 
sus conventional makeup of school 
newspapers. Adherents of each side 
are planning to present such over- 
whelming arguments that their oppo- 
nents will be thoroughly convinced to 
make the change. 

The exhibit of publications will be in 
the University building, instead of 
John Jay Hall, as in former years. 
Corridors at the right and left of the 
entrance will be used. Victory Star 
winners will be featured. 


Tf ¢ @ 


Miss Mary Murray, adviser of The 
Alcohi Mirror, Allegany High School, 
Cumberland, Md., is planning to 
bring a group of her students to the 
Convention to put on a radio broad- 
cast script written by members of the 
group, to demonstrate some of the 
techniques used in the preparation of 
radio material. 

Last year, in a sectional meeting, 
Miss Murray explained how high 
school students should go about the 
writing and presentation of radio skits, 
several of which have been broadcast 
by Miss Murray’s pupils. 

+ ¢ €¢ 


Delegates should consult final, off- 
cial program for all room assignments 
and divisional programs, as the infor- 
mation listed in this issue is subject to 
changes. 


March, 1943 


Thanks, Says Editor 


The editor of The Review and acting 
director of the Association has been 
deeply gratified by the many letters 
that have come to the office since he 
took over the work at the end of 1942, 
expressing offers of assistance in the 
work of the Convention and the Asso- 
ciation in general. To all who have 
written, thanks! 


Your attendance at the CSPA Con- 
vention may be the means of inspiring 
your school to greater War Effort. 


Adviser in WAVES 
Miss C. Gloria Paul, adviser of The 


Carrickulum and journalism teacher at 
the Carrick High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., began her training for a commis- 
sion as lieutenant (jg) in the WAVES 
at Smith College on January 15. She 
will probably be engaged in Navy pub- 
licity work. 

Miss Paul is a former president of 
the Pennsylvania School Press Asso- 
ciation and has long been active in 
school press work in western Pennsyl- 
vania. 





Junior College Division Program 


Saturday, March 13 


9:30 a. m. on Columbia University campus. 


gram for exact location.) 


(Consult Convention Pro- 


Panel Discussion open to all. Suggested topics: 

1. War time problems of editorial and business staffs. 

2. How to operate on reduced budgets. 

3. How to discover good feature and short-story material. 

Student representatives and advisers should come prepared to ta‘k in- 


formally on one or more of these vital problems. 


publication with you. 


Bring copies of your 


Send the names of your representatives and their preferred topics to 


the chairman of the division: 


College, Williamsport, Pa. 


Dr. George A. Dunlap, Dickinson Junior 


Help make this a banner year for attendance and enthusiasm. 











CSPA HEADQUARTERS 
HOTEL PARIS 


97th Street, between 


Broadway and Riverside Drive 


New York’s Newest 
Skyscraper Hotel 


RESTAURANT 
CAFETERIA 
BAR 


800 ROOMS ° 
Singles $2.50 


Make reservations for Econ- 
omy Rooms at weekly rates 
for Summer School Students, 
NOW! 


800 BATHS ° 


Three in suite $1.75 per person 


800 RADIOS 
SWIMMING POOL 


GYMNASIUM 
SOLARIUM 


Doubles $3.50 


For special attention address 
correspondence to: J. S. 
Garrison, Mgr. 
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Rotating Staff Plan 
(Continued from Page 12) 


issue and set a time when they will call 
back for it. Two members work on edi- 
torials and these have individual con- 
ferences with the faculty adviser or the 
assistant in charge of the feature com- 
mittee. One is assigned to interview a 
department head. One works as ex- 
change editor. 

Second general meeting—a check of 
assigned work is made and individual 
help given the editorial writers and 
interviewer. 

Third general meeting — material 
collected from the teachers is read and 
evaluated and the decision made as 
to what part of it will be used. The use 
of the “dummy” is explained and the 
dummy made up. A second meeting 
may be necessary to complete the job. 


X. Work of the art committee. 

First general meeting—the organi- 
zation of the publication is explained 
and needs of art material for the issue 
discussed. One member is assigned to 
develop the “ears” at right and left of 
the name. One member contacts lower 
floor teachers and one contacts upper 
floor teachers. The type of acceptable 
material is explained and a date set to 
call back to collect it. 

Second general meeting—a check is 
made of assigned work. The editorials 
are discussed and members are encour- 
aged to develop cartoons in connection 
with them. 

Third general meeting — material 
collected from teachers is examined 
and material to be used is chosen. The 
dummy made up by news and features 
committees is by that time available. 
The art adviser works with members of 
the cross section method of size reduc- 
tion to make illustrations fit space pro- 


vided for them. 


XI. Work of the production commit- 
tee. 

These children examine mimeo- 
graphed sheets and sort out defective 
copies. They collate the sheets and 
staple them. Finished copies are count- 
ed out into bundles for each room. 
Cards prepared from master lists (in 
which names of all but oldest school 
child in each family have been elimi- 
nated) are put with each bundle. 
XII. Work of the distribution com- 

mittee. 

Two children deliver bundles and 
cards to rooms on lower floor, two to 
rooms on upper floor. Teachers are 
asked to make any corrections on 
cards and cards are picked up the next 
day by distribution committee members 
and returned to Lighthouse office. 
XIII. Mimeographing. 

As copy is finished it is typed by a 
girl in the office of the grade super- 
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visor. After dummy has been checked 
through the office, the mimeograph 
stencil is cut and lines justified. 


Report Those in Service 


Editors of publications whose ad- 
visers have entered the armed forces 
are again asked to inform the CSPA 
office of the necessary details, so that 
an honor roll of the names of these 
men and women may be prepared for 
publication in The Review. 





Awards in April Review 


The April issue will contain the com- 
plete listing of all awards in the nine- 
teenth annual Contest. This will in- 
lude winners of medalist award; first, 
second and third place awards; AIll- 
Columbian awards for magazines and 
newspapers; and the announcement of 
winners of special contests: typograph- 
ical, hand-set, lithographic, literary, 
fashion column, and aviation column, 
as well as those who will receive the 
Victory Star certificate. 





Advisers’ Association Program 


Friday, March 12—10:30 a. m. 


General meeting. 


Greetings—Capt. Joseph M. Murphy, director. 
Charles F. Troxell, acting director. 


Report of Secretary-treasurer. 


National Council School Press Associations—Report. 

General discussion of problems facing advisers of school publications. 
Leaders will be outstanding advisers in various fields. 

Luncheon—Noon—Brief report of Association activities. 


2:30-4:20 p. m. 


General meeting. 


CSPAA Course of Study. 


Survey of textbook material. 


Continuation of discussion begun in morning session. 
Saturday, March 13—10:00-11:30 a. m. 


Clinic for new advisers. 


(Details of this program are subject to change. Advisers should con- 
sult final, official Convention program.) 


.... When you come 
to New York 


oreo EO ww at 
Columbia’s Hotel 


This fine hotel offers you 
all the quiet and comforts 
of home... delicious meals, 
sleep-inviting beds and a 
friendly atmosphere. 


SPECIAL RATES 
TO GROUPS 


Reservations now being received 
for Summer School Students 














KING’S CROWN HOTEL 
“On the Campus” 


420 WEST 116th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


The School Press Review 


* 
THE VICTORY STAR 


A® a part of the Nineteenth Annual Contest conducted by this Association, a Victory Star 
will be awarded to those publications which, in the estimation of the Board of Standards 
and Judging, command attention for their outstanding contribution to the war effort. 


SUITABLE Certificate, somewhat similar in design to the Typographical Certificate 

of Merit, but with a blue star overprinted, will be presented to approximately twenty to 
twenty-five per cent of the publications in each of the sixteen classification groups in which 
publications are entered. 


ONTEST award lists will carry an asterisk (*) before the names of publications so 
honored. 


LAST CALL 


Nineteenth Annual Convention 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday, March 11, 12, 13, 1943 


\V Nationally known speakers at general meetings Thursday afternoon, Friday morning and after- 
noon, and Saturday morning. You will want to hear all of them. 

V Sectional meetings for elementary, junior high, senior high, teachers colleges, junior colleges, 
private schools, Catholic schools, business schools. Advisers and metropolitan experts from daily 
newspapers and magazines will have much helpful advice to offer. 

V Clinics for newspapers, magazines, and yearbooks. Special clinic for new advisers. Let special- 
ists help you solve your problems; bring samples of your publication. 

V Student-led round table meetings (Saturday morning). 

V Convention Banquet—Commodore Hotel, Saturday, 12:30 p.m. Speakers and announcements 
of special awards. 


Late registrants report to McMillin Theater, 116th Street and Broadway. 


Charles F. Troxell, Acting Director 
202 Fayerweather Hall Columbia University New York, N. Y. 








Convention time will bring a big demand 
for these new pins, gold-filled on a sterling 
silver base. No more will be available after 
the present supply is exhausted, because of 
wartime restrictions. 

Advisers, in increasing numbers, are using 
these pins as rewards for their staffs on the 
satisfactory completion of their work dur- 





New Printing 


CSPA STYLE BOOK 


More than 15,000 of these useful booklets 
have been sold to date. 


A new printing is off the press just in time 
for Convention. 


Packed with valuable information and of 
convenient size for pocket or handbag, the 
STYLE BOOK is almost as necessary as a 


ing or at the end of the school year. pencil and just about as handy to use. 
The faculty adviser must endorse or ap- 
prove each application. 





Fifteen cents to members 


Seventy-five cents to members Twenty-five cents to others 


On sale at Convention On sale at Convention 














CSPA “Aids” Are Helpful All The Time 


Style Books 
Proofreaders Cards 
Primer of School Newspaper Technique 


15c to Members; Others, 25c 
Se each; 6 for 25c 

35c to Members; Others, 50c 
35c to Members; Others, 50c 
35c to Members; Others, 50c 
50c to Members 

1Qc to Members 

75c to Members 


Primer for Duplicated Publications (new) 

Bibliography for Student Publications 

Membership Electros (for printed publications—as long as supply lasts) 

Mimeograph Insets (for the duplicated publications) 

Membership Pins—Gold Filled 
(A suitable award for meritorious work by staff members.) 

4. CSPA Membership Plaque for the school or office $1.50 to Membeis 
(The CSPA Seal, embossed in colors on a bright metal background, framed in natural wood, 634 x 8'). 


On Sale at Convention or Order From 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University |New York, N. Y. 




















